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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Reformation in Germany. By Henry C. Vedder. New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1914. 

The feature of Professor Vedder's book which distinguishes it from 
earlier stories of the Reformation is its attempt to treat the subject from an 
economic point of view, or at least to recognize fully the part played by 
economic forces in the evolution of the movement. Of course, no more 
than in the case of slavery and the Civil War, is it possible to deny large 
efficacy to the moral and theological factors of the Reformation, and the 
historian is led by a sort of irresistible attraction to attribute, in terms, the 
greatest influence to the views and character of Luther, even when these 
terms require almost immediate qualification. "Luther," writes Professor 
Vedder, "bestrode Europe like a Colossus, dwarfing all men of his time, 
because of what he was, while Charles V. played a great part in the history 
of the age mainly because of what he had inherited. We have outgrown 
Carlyle's ' great man ' theory of history, but it is still mankind's unconscious 
tribute to the greatness of Luther that, though in reality but a chip upon 
the current of events, he so stamped his personality on the men of his time 
and has so dominated the imagination of generations following, that most 
men still think and speak of him as the creator of the Reformation." What 
Professor Vedder gives us, in effect, is a new Luther — a Luther conditioned 
by social, economic, and political conditions, a reformer led by opportunity 
and forced on by events, yet much resembling the traditional Luther in the 
power which he personally exerted at critical points. His activities are 
shown in a framework of world politics; less clearly are emphasized the 
remoter economic influences of the time, for next to Luther's character and 
theological views, the ups and downs of the political game inevitably take 
precedence. 

The book's prime excellence seems to lie, however, in the author's power 
of interpreting character, and in the deftness with which he traces the 
progress of an idea, whether in an individual or in society. Luther, as por- 
trayed by him, is a living personality; and if the absence of hero-worship 
disappoints us, Professor Vedder's psychological tact gives more than due 
compensation in human interest. Again, the real issues of the early theo- 
logical controversies are kept before us with surprising clearness, and the 
disputations of Luther with his adversaries become for us, when we remem- 
ber their ultimate political significance, almost as exciting as the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. The growth of the Church's doctrine of indulgences is 
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traced in such a manner as to retain the warmth of human plausibility in it, 
and the same power to keep blood circulating in abstract thought is shown 
in the discussion of the reformation as related to the revival of learning. 
The vital mixture, during the earlier period, of these two tendencies in 
men's minds is strongly felt, while, by accurate distinctions between them 
we are prepared for the eventual separation of the Humanists and Luther's 
quarrel with Erasmus. 

Of the influences conditioning Luther's career only a brief resume 
can be given. Professor Vedder lays stress upon the power of the 
printing-press — a force already well in operation at the beginning of the 
Reformation — and thinks that the anecdote of Luther's discovering the 
Bible relatively late in his career, though very likely true, is far from 
proving a general, profound ignorance of the Scriptures. A characteristic 
of the times that has to be taken into account along with the widespread 
revolt against intellectual authority is the growth of national spirit during 
the sixteenth century — a spirit which in the time of Charlemagne and Otho 
and the Holy Roman Empire would have been " unnatural and ruinous," 
since it would have made the divided and mutually hostile Christian states 
an easy prey to the Moslems and Hungarians. As it was, the more or less 
imminent threat of Turkish invasion had its effect in determining the course 
of the Reformation. The new movement in the Church thus followed the 
political movement of Europe toward national growth, and the resistance 
against the Popes was strengthened by the fact that they had come to be 
recognized as the representatives of Italian unity, while their claims of 
tribute and tithes seemed like the laying of a tax upon Germans for the 
benefit of Italians. Of the demands made by the Protestants at the 
Augsburg Diet, which included " the Lord's Supper in both kinds, the 
marriage of the clergy, the omission of the canon in the mass, and the re- 
taining of the confiscated Church property," the author calls the last the 
crux of the whole situation. To the free cities and to the spirit of the trade 
guilds in them, he attributes a large influence, though he points out that 
the movement started at Liibeek for the union of the maritime towns of the 
Baltic with the commercial cities of southern Germany, came a century too 
late, at a time when the opening of new trade routes had changed the direc- 
tion of commerce. Of eourse, at all times the Emperor Charles V., however 
blind he may have been to theological distinctions, was aware of the 
political bearings of the controversy and helped to convert it into a political 
and economic struggle. 

On the whole, while the author does full justice to the Reformation as 
" an unspeakable religious conviction struggling to speak itself," he leads 
us to see the work of the reformers in the light of those opportunities, which 
at once led them on and limited their action. Their inconsistencies and 
mistakes seem explicable reactions on the part of men confronted not 
merely by theories, but by conditions as well. In Professor Vedder's narra- 
tive it is sometimes difficult to see the bearing of strictly economic causes 
through the shifting of political and personal motives; but his attempt to 
describe such a complex phenomenon as the Reformation, not from one 
point of view exclusively, but from all, turns out to be remarkably suc- 
cessful. Moreover, he fully succeeds in his avowed attempt to write a read- 
able book. His accounts of political persons and events are racy within the 
limits imposed by accuracy and decorum, and always he expresses himself 
with an ease and pleasantness seldom found in historical writing nowadays. 



